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Aid to Parochial Schools: Two Considerations 


We should like to say two things at the same time 
about the current dispute over Federal aid to 
parochial schools. On the one hand, we want to 
associate ourselves with those who oppose such aid 
and who strongly support the President’s bill as it 
is. On the other hand, we believe that Protestants 
and other non-Catholics should use their brains 
and imagination to find ways of providing educa- 
tional opportunities for parochial school children 
that are consistent with our Constitutional provi- 
sion for the separation of church and state. We feel 
that those who are so strong in their opposition to 
direct aid to parochial schools are often too grudg- 
ing when it comes to finding ways of helping all 
American children across the board to get the best 
education possible. 

First, let us make clear our opposition to the 
kind of direct aid to parochial schools for which 
the Roman Catholic authorities are now pressing. 
The recent actions of the Catholic bishops have 
greatly strengthened the fears of Catholic power 
among non-Catholics. If the Kennedy bill is now 
defeated we can expect a great increase in the re- 
sentment that is often felt against the tactics of the 
Catholic hierarchy. Any difference that may have 
seemed to exist between loans and grants to paro- 
chial schools has recently been wiped out,-and it is 
dificult for non-Catholics not to assume that the 
proposal for loans was an entering wedge for a later 
proposal for grants. 

Direct aid to parochial schools is certainly against 
the trend of the Supreme Court decisions from the 
Everson case in 1947 through the Zorach case in 
1952. Those decisions differ from each other at im- 
portant points, but they agree in ruling out the use 


of public money for religious education. Perhaps 
some future court may be willing to entertain the 
idea that the grants now given to hospitals and 
institutions of higher education under religious 
auspices may also be given to religious elementary 
and secondary schools, but this would seem to be 
nothing less than a Constitutional revolution. 

Aid to religiously sponsored institutions of 
higher education may seem to set a precedent, but 
the differences between higher education and 
schools that are part of the system of compulsory 
education carry a great deal of weight. It is easier 
to support non-religious segments in higher educa- 
tion than it is to do so in parochial schools. How- 
ever foggy the situation may be in regard to the 
borderline cases, for the state to subsidize parochial 
schools would seem to undermine our tradition of 
“separation” of church and state at a most sensitive 
point: the day-to-day awareness that one is being 
taxed to support a form of religious education in 
which he does not believe. 

Payment by the state for service rendered by hos- 
pitals and orphanages that are operated by reli- 
gious bodies (as an alternative to the establishment 
of a full public system of such institutions) may 
appear to resemble tuition grants to parents who 
send their children to parochial schools, which, in 
fact, are accepted as helping to meet the communi- 
ty’s needs. But, again, public support for religious 
education is widely believed to belong to a differ- 
ent dimension. 

Such payments might be tolerable if there were a 
chance of their being reciprocal on a large scale as 
in some Canadian provinces, but the conditions for 
this do not exist in the US, since at present such a 
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vast majority of religious schools are Catholic. 
Moreover, there is an important educational con- 
sideration that is itself an argument against cre- 
ating the conditions for reciprocity through the 
establishment of various systems of parochial 
schools. Direct financial aid to parochial schools 
would stimulate the formation of at least five or 
six systems of parochial schools in most cities. This 


parochial school children) for all the children in 
the community are now widely accepted. One of 
the earliest uses by the Supreme Court of the dis- 
tinction between aid to the child and aid to the 
school was in allowing the public purchase of non- 
religious textbooks for parochial school children 
provided that they are the same textbooks as those 
used in the public schools (Cochran v. Board of 
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Signs of Restiveness 


The Democratic Party in the South 


O UNDERSTAND what is happening to the 

Democratic Party in the South, it is necessary to 
understand what is happening to the South and 
what is happening to the Republican Party in the 
South. 

Virginia has for many generations served as a 
kind of bellwether of what was eventually to take 
place in the South. The path that Virginia has fol- 
lowed in recent years is a path along which other 
Southern states may be expected to go in days to 
come, though years, or even decades, may lie be- 
tween different states passing a given milestone 
along the way. Consequently, it may be useful to 
examine the South’s political scene from the per- 
spective of Virginia. 

Since 1930, Southern society has undergone the 
greatest economic and social revolution in its his- 
tory. This revolution has influenced the way of life 
of Southern people more than the revolution of 
1776. What has been happening during the past 
thirty years is a delayed consequence of the war be- 
tween the states a hundred years ago, which de- 
stroyed the old plantation system based on slavery. 
But during this recent period, the life of the com- 
munity has in many ways been more profoundly 
changed than it was in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War itself. 

The revolution of “reconstruction” terminated a 
way of life for slave-owning planters, but the revo- 
lution of 1930-1960 has transformed and improved 
the way of life of the entire population. Inaustry 
has moved into the South from every other part of 
the country, initially seeking cheap labor and rela- 
tive freedom from the restraints of organized labor, 
and subsequently in order to be near sources of raw 
materials and expanding markets for its products. 
An agricultural economy is rapidly being trans- 
formed into a vast industrial economy. Cities and 
urban areas are springing up and expanding as if 
by magic. Since 1930, while her rural population 
was declining, Virginia’s total population has, for 
example, increased by 65 per cent. 

Everywhere one goes one finds in the top eche- 
lons of management representatives of national 
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corporations—sometimes they are native sons, but 
more frequently they are importees from the North 
or West. These representatives find the climate of 
the South particularly congenial, and they have 
learned how, with considerable skill, to exploit re- 
gional concepts and principles that favor their eco- 
nomic programs. However continent-wide a corpo- 
ration may be, the identification of its branch 
plants with “states rights” mobilizes support for 
right-to-work laws, and the skillful exploitation of 
cheap labor helps to keep the minimum wage down. 
In the realm of taxation as well as in the realm of 
labor legislation, there seems to be a natural affinity 
between the new industrial management and the 
traditional mores of the Southern people. 

As far as national policy is concerned, the most 
significant result of this industrial revolution is its 
effect on the South’s traditional role as the cham- 
pion of free trade. The demand for protection of 
new industries has been growing so fast that even 
Southern governors, at their last regional meeting, 
deserted the free trade position of their forefathers 
and announced themselves in favor of a measure of 
protection. 


The New Organization Man 

From the standpoint of political development in 
the South, the most important consequence of this 
economic and social revolution is the change taking 
place in the character of its people. Wherever in- 
dustry appears, the new “organization” man ap- 
pears, and in the lower echelons of business he is 
usually a native son. His appearance represents a 
complete break with the past. With rare excep- 
tions there has never been anyone like him in the 
South before. He is the executive servant of the 
new industrial society. Heretofore the normal white 
Southerner has been no man’s servant. He has 
served only his loyalties and his prejudices. 

Southerners in the past have generally been 
rooted persons—persons rooted in the life of their 
own family, their own community, and in their so- 
cial heritage. But these organization men are for 
the most part rootless persons. They are nomads 
who do not claim any locale as their permanent 
home, but are moved from place to place as the 
interests of their corporation require. 

Their loyalty is primarily to business rather than 








to ideas or principles. In fact, the only political 
ideas that interest most of them are ideas related 
to fiscal responsibilities. Their formula for success 
is to take it easy, go along with the boss and not to 
get in an argument with anyone. The widespread 
adoption of this formula in any society is unlikely 
to produce intellectual activity or to create an in- 
formed electorate with a conscience. On the con- 
trary it is a sure prescription for moral and cultural 
stagnation. 

It would be most unfair to characterize the entire 
group of organization men in this way. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions: the executives of the 
Lockheed Plant at Marietta, Georgia, or the execu- 
tives of International Harvester at Memphis or a 
very occasional person like Winthrop Rockefeller 
in Arkansas. However, a large proportion of those 
I know seem to be so completely preoccupied with 
the acquisition of wealth and the preservation of 
19th century individualistic capitalism that they are 
relatively blind to the problems upon the solution 
of which depends the survival of American society 
and the free world. 

Because the Southern industrial development is 
still in its infancy and represents such a complete 
break with the past, these young men accurately re- 
flect the values of the institutions and interests 
they serve. They show little evidence of having 
been influenced by what used to be called “South- 
ern culture,” and they are as crude in their limited 
use of the English language as they are in their 
concepts of what constitutes the good life for indi- 
viduals or for society. It will probably be a genera- 
tion or two before some of these young executives 
acquire the intellectual sophistication and social 
sensitivity that characterize an increasing number 
of their counterparts in Northern industry. As a 
matter of fact, it would be impossible at the present 
time to imagine a Nelson Rockefeller growing out 
of a Southern industrial background. Let us hope, 
however, that the appearance of his type may not 
be too long delayed! 

Men are seldom willing to admit that material- 
ism is weir philosophy of life, and that is true of 
these organization men. They prefer to take their 
stand on the higher ground of principle, and their 
principles are generally expressed in terms of free 
enterprise, fiscal sanity, states rights and racial in- 
tegrity. 

As I meet these young men I am troubled about 
the future of America. They seem to me to be mo- 
mentary men—individuals who have breadth, but 
no length or depth, men whose lives are like cross 
sections of history without reflecting any sense of 
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continuity with the living stream of the past or 
with the living stream of the future. But they con. 
stitute the raw material out of which new political 
organizations in the South will be formed. 

In addition to this industrial revolution, a great 
farm revolution has also taken place, including the 
abolition of the one-crop system, the introduction 
of diversified farming and the changeover in many 
areas from growing crops to raising cattle. As a 
result of this agricultural revolution, the propor- 
tion of the population living on farms has de- 
creased enormously, as it has in every part of the 
country. There are many rural counties whose 
population now is much less than it was fifty years 
ago. These agrarian changes and population shifts 
profoundly affect the political climate. The farm 
vote, normally Democratic, is far less decisive than 
it was, while the urban vote has become far more 
decisive. 


A Two-Party South 


What are the political patterns emerging in this 
new South? The most significant development that 
is taking place is the emergence of a definite two- 
party system in many areas. I do not at all agree 
with those who say the Republican Party is “out” 
in the South. To be sure, the rate of development 
of a two-party system varies state by state, and I 
suspect that Virginia is, in this respect, many years 
ahead of some of the states in the Deep South. Be 
that as it may, we now have a very definite two- 
party system in Virginia, and that is in itself a good 
thing, however painful the transition may be. 

In middle-class society in the South, it is no long- 
er infra dig to be called Republican. Actually, it 
has ..come even fashionable to be thought of as a 
Republican around the country clubs of many 
Southern cities. The Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce are filled \...1 organization men who are 
typical Republicans in their outlook, and who are 
proud to be acknowledged as such. 

As it becomes more and more respectable to be 
called Republican, those who genuinely think Re- 
publican thoughts and feel Republican sentiments 
will leave the Democratic Party, much to the lat- 
ter’s advantage. They will not move directly from 
one party to the other. There will usually be a 
transition phase in which they call themselves Dem- 
ocrats for Eisenhower or Nixon, or Democrats for 
some other Republican. But this is only a way sta- 
tion, for their final destination is already fixed. 

The Republican Party of the future will be very 
different from the traditional Southern GOP led 
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by small-time political hacks who were rewarded 
every four years for delivering their national con- 
vention votes to the “right” candidate for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination. It is being trans- 
formed by the impact of these new economic and 
social forces. There will continue to be a hard core 
of traditional Southern Republicans. But the lead- 
ership and control of the party is rapidly being 
taken over by young organization men. They will 
in due course reorganize the party and make it a 
far more effective instrument for serving the inter- 
ests of the industrial and business community. Nor, 
with all suburbia as their happy hunting ground, 
should they have much difficulty in making their 
case with a substantial portion of the electorate. 

What is happening to the Democratic Party in 
the South has to be viewed in the light of the pro- 
found economic, social and cultural changes that 
are taking place and also in the light of the appeal 
of the Republican Party to suburbia. For more 
than a century the character of the Southern Demo- 
cratic Party has rightly been considered fixed and 
unchanging. The solid South was the product of 
its refusal to admit that “the sun do move.” 

But even the Democratic Party as we have known 
it is now being transformed by the same forces that 
are transforming the Republican Party. While the 
old party can still carry states in the Deep South in 
national elections, its relative strength is much less 
than it used to be. In Virginia, the Democratic 
Party, for the time being, is a minority party as far 
as national politics are concerned. 

In this Commonwealth a new Democratic Party 
is emerging under leaders who are much more in 
step with the national party. Democratic leadership 
that has voted with Republicans in Congress is 
slowly but surely fading out of the picture. The 
days of men like Harry Flood Byrd and Howard 
Smith are definitely numbered. It is not merely that 
they are growing old but that they are out of step 
with history, and for this reason their authority is 
being steadily eroded. The future demands a dif- 
ferent type of leadership, and a different type of 
leadership will appear in response to the demand. 

Because it remained stationary, the old Demo- 
cratic Party in the South has borne less and less 
resemblance to the national party that moved 
with the times. The new pattern that is emerging 
of a Democratic Party which more closely resem- 
bles the national party began in the South during 
the days of Franklin Roosevelt. It was discarded in 
the Presidential elections of 1952 and 1956. But in 
the Presidential election of 1960, it re-emerged very 
definitely as the pattern of the future. 
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The appeal of the national Democratic Party is 
to diverse elements of the population united by 
their belief that that party serves the general wel- 
fare better than the Republican Party, which has 
shown itself to be pre-eminently the party of finance 
and business rather than a party devoted to the in- 
terests of the people as a whole. It is this appeal 
that is responsible for the appearance of a new 
type of Democratic Party in the Southern states. 


The Democratic Coalition 


The Democratic coalition formed in Virginia in 
the autumn of 1960 included traditional Demo- 
crats, national Democrats, middle-class and aca- 
demic liberals, together with the most politically 
effective and knowledgeable groups representing 
labor, agriculture and the Negroes. It will be as 
difficult to keep these diverse elements together in 
Virginia in the future as it has been to hold 
them together in the national party, but I am sure 
that it can be done because it will become more 
and more apparent to each of these groups that its 
hopes can never be realized apart from collabora- 
tion with, and the assistance of the other groups in 
the party. Though Virginia and North Carolina 
represent a more advanced stage in the develop- 
ment of this new type of Democratic Party, what is 
happening there is typical of what may eventually 
be expected throughout the entire South. 

As the new Democratic Party develops in Vir- 
ginia, it will experience terrific growing pains and 
endure spirited contests for control. The leadership 
we have had in the past will not only be challenged, 
but will be subjected to vigorous attacks. The Old 
Guard, having been attacked, will naturally fight 
to preserve its control with every weapon at its 
command. If necessary to retain power, they will, 
in the name of principle, abandon what others re- 
gard as a higher principle. Senator Byrd did this 
four years ago when he became the father of ‘‘mas- 
sive resistance.” Some of his lieutenants did it again 
at the end of October of last year when they raised 
the race issue in such a way as to appeal to the 
lowest and basest instincts of our people to in- 
flame them against Kennedy. 

In opposing the development of a new Demo- 
cratic Party, the men of the past will discard or 
destroy many of the values that Southerners like to 
think have been characteristic of them. The die- 
hards have long since let the image of “the Virginia 
Gentleman” go down the drain, and since many of 
the young organization men who will form the hard 
core of the Republican Party have had little 








acquaintance with the culture out of which “the 
Virginia Gentleman” concept grew, the likelihood 
is that politics in the future will be a good bit 
rougher than it has been in the past. 

The two given factors in the political life of the 
South which affect everything that is done are race 
and religion. These are the great imponderables. 
Mr. Nixon carried Virginia because of Protestant 
aversion to the prospect of a Catholic President, 
and because of appeals to race prejudice. One hopes 
that religious bigotry will never again play as large 
a part in a Presidential campaign as it did in last 
autumn’s campaign in some parts of the South. 
Now that Kennedy has been elected, the probabil- 
ity is that the forces of religious bigotry will go 
underground and lose some of their strength. But 
they will not disappear. They will lurk in the cav- 
erns of men’s minds ready to rush out again when 
a favorable opportunity presents itself. 

During the recent Presidential campaign the 
Protestant Church in the South, as an institution, 
again failed to provide moral leadership as it has 
failed on many other occasions in recent years. I 
shall never forget a gas station operator near Dan- 
ville saying to me one day: “If it weren’t for the 
church people there would not be so much bigotry 
around here.” The real loser of the Presidential 
campaign in states like Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, where Nixon won, was not Kennedy or 
the Pope; it was Protestantism as such, which lost 
the respect of many citizens who had expected some- 
thing better from it—something more reminiscent 
of the faith it professes to serve. 

There are, of course, magnificent individual 
churches and magnificent individual churchmen 
who are the salt of the earth. Many of these have 
exerted their influence publicly with redemptive 
power and have changed the climate of public opin- 
ion in their communities. But as a Presbyterian, I 
am sick at heart when I think of my church being 
all too frequently a church that caters to the tastes 
of organization men rather than to the needs of 
society as a whole. 


The Negro Voter 


The other given factor in the political life of the 
South is race. Ideally, it would be a very wholesome 
thing if the Negro vote divided between the two 
parties in about the same proportion as the white 
vote. However, the interests of the Negro will, in 
the long run, be better served by a Southern Demo- 
cratic Party, which accepts him as a partner. Some 
of the most ardent Nixon supporters in the autumn 


of 1960 were men who had fathered “massive re- 
sistance.” In Virginia, intelligent Negro leaders 
considered that a vote for Nixon was a vote for 
Byrd. Further, these leaders have found that locally 
they are apt to receive more assistance during this 
difficult transitional period from some of their old 
Democratic friends than from the new breed of “get 
rich quick” Republicans. 


I have not yet seen a reliable analysis of the 
Negro vote in the South. It seems that in Atlanta 
the Negroes voted for Nixon, but this was ex- 
plained to me as a vote against Talmadge. In Vir- 
ginia, approximately 60 per cent of the Negroes 
voted the Democratic ticket. If Kennedy had re- 
ceived 80 per cent of the Negro vote, as had been 
hoped, the Democrats would have come close to 
carrying the state. Unhappily, the venality of some 
Negro Baptist ministers resulted in a shift in the 
vote at the last minute. Fortunately, occurrences of 
this kind are becoming rarer and rarer. 


One of the most encouraging developments in 
the South is the appearance in the younger genera- 
tion of Negroes of an increasing number of politi- 
cal leaders who are as competent and incorruptible 
as any of their white contemporaries. These men 
constitute one of the most valuable assets of the 
Democratic Party. Whether that party will con- 
tinue to receive the support of such men depends, 
of course, upon its policy. 

This is a very thrilling time to be in the political 
arena in the Southern states. The old order is chang- 
ing so rapidly that it is extremely difficult at any 
given moment to determine what the realities of 
the situation are. In Virginia, for instance, the 
Byrd machine of twenty years ago no longer exists. 


There is still a Byrd machine, but it is by no 
means coterminous with the Democratic Party. It is 
becoming increasingly a personal faction within 
the party, consisting of the officeholders who are 
faithful to Byrd as a man. These no longer repre- 
sent the totality of officeholders, but are an inde- 
terminate fraction of the whole. 


It used to be that prior to important elections or 
decisions Democratic leaders throughout the state 
waited for the “word” to come down from Senator 
Byrd telling them whom to support or what to do. 
Now the “word” no longer comes down to so many 
with such authority. It still comes down and some 
obey. But the number who pay little or no atten- 
tion is growing all the time. 

What is happening in Virginia is occurring in 
other Southern states. There are signs everywhere 
throughout the South of restiveness and of a grow- 
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ing demand for new leadership. This presents a 
great opportunity for those Southern Democrats 
now in their twenties and thirties. I envy them, be- 


cause during their generation they may see the re- 
birth in the South of a Democratic Party that will 
more nearly fulfill Jefferson’s dream. 


A Warped Rewriting of History and a Distrust of the Political Process 


Moral Re-Armament: A Dangerous Ideology 


UCH ATTENTION has been given in the 

nation’s press of late to the right-wing John 
Birch Society, with its questionable tactics of fight- 
ing communism and its exploitation of a general- 
ized fear of a changing world over which we have 
no control. Moral Re-Armament (MRA) is another 
organization—much older and more respected—that 
is also making a bid for the American mind these 
days. 

In full-page advertisements addressed “To the 
American People,” MRA has warned in bold-face 
headlines: ‘““The hour is late. Here is the answer. 
For God’s sake, wake up!” Offering itself and its 
traditional Four Absolutes—Absolute Honesty, Ab- 
solute Purity, Absolute Unselfishness and Absolute 
Love—as “the answer” to godless communism 
abroad and godless materialism at home, MRA 
describes itself as “the moral ideology that rearms 
the living and thinking of men everywhere.” 

This emphasis on an ideology that will save the 
world from communism marks a shift from its 
earlier concern with changing individual lives. 
Prior to World War II, MRA’s founder, Dr. Frank 
N. D. Buchman, was quoted as saying: “But think 
what it would mean to the world if Hitler sur- 
rendered to the control of God. Or Mussolini. Or 
any dictator. Through such a man God could con- 
trol a nation overnight and solve every bewildering 
problem.” Such statements apparently paid off pre- 
cisely as they should have, for MRA was virtually 
discredited by 1940. 

With communism on the rise again in the post- 
war world, MRA has found a new place for itself, 
and if you believe their claims, the choice before 
all peoples is “MRA or communism.” Here are a 
few of their commendations: “But for MRA, Japan 
would be under Communist control today,” ex- 
Prime Minister Kishi; “Through MRA we have 
seen the way to save our country from communism 
and set her on a new road,” Jean Bolikango, Con- 
golese Minister of Information and National De- 
fense; “MRA is the ideology of freedom. It is the 
ideology Africa needs today,” President Tubman of 
Liberia; “If we had had MRA, we would never 
have lost the mainland. Only with MRA can we 
recapture the mainland from communism,” Gen- 
eral Ho Ying-chin, wartime premier and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chinese armies. 

These are extravagant testimonies, and they 
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come from high places. We have a right to wonder, 
however, if this is really an adequate understand- 
ing of the choices before the nations of the world 
today. Let us take a look at one specific area 
covered by these claims. 

MRA is presently touring the country with The 
Tiger, “A drama of the Tokyo riots written and 
acted by the men who took part and have since 
found the answer.” In its cast are four students 
who, we are told, were “leaders of the revolutionary 
students’ organization, Zengakuren,” one of whom 
says he stood by the door of James Hagerty’s limou- 
sine when it was mobbed by student demonstrators 
at Haneda Airport last June. According to MRA 
ads, The Tiger has played to packed houses in New 
York, Washington and Detroit. 

We attended the American premiere perform- 
ance of the drama at Carnegie Hall. It is not easy 
to go to such a performance with an unprejudiced 
mind, especially after reading the ads in The New 
York Times that quoted Mr. Kishi’s statement, 
“But for MRA, Japan would be Communist to- 
day.” Perhaps it would be truer to say: “But for 
Mr. Kishi and his high-handed tactics in forcing 
the Security Treaty through the Diet, there would 
have been no riots at all.” 


The Broken Dialogue 


Mr. Kishi’s comment, however, was rather typical 
of the unreality of the whole evening. Not once 
during The Tiger was the Security Treaty even 
mentioned—the impression left by the play was 
that the riots were anti-American and pro-Peking. 
In fact, the program says it very clearly: “In an ex- 
change of letters between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung 
in 1953, it was decided that Japan would be taken 
over in 1960. What happened in Tokyo last June 
was a bid to achieve this goal.’’ If this statement is 
true—and judging from the best available informa- 
tion, it is not—then it was a real break for the 
Communists that the Security Treaty just hap- 
pened to be in the process of being negotiated at 
this time. 

This warped rewriting of history must not be 
allowed to stand, however. Not the least of the 
problems raised by these distortions is the fact 
that this picture of the riots plays right into the 
already troublesome American misunderstanding 
of events in Tokyo last year. In the eyes of the 
average American the choice before Japan was be- 
tween the US and communism, but to view the 








matter in this fashion is to seriously oversimplify 
and distort the real situation. 

Our new Ambassador to Japan, Edwin O. Reisch- 
auer, wrote recently that many of the Japanese 
who participated in the riots or watched them on 
TV would agree with those Americans who be- 
lieved that Japan stood at a point of historic de- 
cision. But, says he, ‘““The diverging roads lead, not 
to Communist or democratic camps [to say nothing 
of MRA], but to somewhat vaguer goals labeled 
‘peace’ and ‘war’ or ‘democracy’ and ‘fascism.’ ”’ In 
his article, entitled “The Broken Dialogue with 
Japan” (Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1960), Reischauer 
calls this contrast in the images of the situation 
held by Americans and Japanese “the most alarm- 
ing feature of the recent crisis.” 

We cannot help but wonder about many of the 
other claims made for MRA —that Cameroun 
gained its independence through the ideology of 
MRA, that the February 1960 victory over the 
Communists in Kerala, India was ‘““MRA-inspired,” 
etc. (there seems to be no end to it!)—whether they, 
too, don’t strain Absolute Honesty. 

The organization’s change of emphasis from the 
Forties has actually been rather slight and of little 
significance. Over twenty years ago Reinhold Nie- 
buhr wrote that he found it difficult to restrain a 
feeling of contempt for this “dangerous childish- 
ness” when “it runs to Geneva, the seat of the 
League of Nations, or to Prince Starhemberger, 
Hitler, or to any other seat of power, always with 
the idea that it is on the verge of saving the world 
by bringing the people who control the world un- 
der God-contro¥.” "Today all we need to do in order 
to recognize how little has changed is to substitute 
the names of the places where the status quo is 
now in danger and add MRA’s new role as the 
answer to communism. 

“Selfishness, perversion and division within’’ is 
the naive explanation of how communism takes 
over. Any awareness of the social dynamics and the 
historical vicissitudes of civilization is more than 
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purely coincidental. MRA’s failure to recognize the 
deep social and economic roots of German totali- 
tarianism is merely repeated now in relation to 
every place in which communism is growing. Com- 
munism, according to this way of thinking, be- 
comes the punishment inflicted upon those who do 
not practice Absolute Love and Unselfishness. 

History does not validate the claims of such un- 
daunted individualism. Offering a strictly indi- 
vidual redemption, MRA attempts to conform to 
an ideal world rather than the world of reality. 
Implicit in this formula is a lack of awareness that 
society also plays a causative role in the ills of the 
world. There is here the foolish assumption that 
by taking thought alone a person can improve him- 
self—can add a cubit to his stature. Rational effort 
is the hallmark; the effect of such non-rational 
factors as emotions, prejudices, intuitions and 
loyalties is ignored. 

Furthermore, persons in positions of responsibili- 
ty and power are denied the luxury of living by 
such absolutes as the MRA ideology dictates. There 
is no comprehension that statesmen and politicians 
must always weigh claims against equally valid 
counter-claims in areas where there are seldom 
clear choices between the good guys and the bad. 
All this makes at least one fact stand out: these 
simple formulas, which distrust the political pro- 
cess and seek to evade the hard day-to-day decisions 
of politics in a world of power, are not only irrele- 
vant but dangerous. 
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